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THE CIRCULAR 
Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim, however, 
is to give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 








Che Oneida Community 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 
Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 


Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 








Steel-Traps of the most approved Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 


by the Community. 
S. Newnouse, Superintendent. 


Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, O. H. Mitter, C. OLps, Agents. 


PR www" 


Traveling-Bags: an assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 


H. W. Burnuam, 


Mrs. E. ae Superintendents. 


Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats— of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. 
Mrs. S. Van Veutzer; Superintendent 
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Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. ' 

Mrs. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 

Milling ¢ Custom work done as usual at the 


Community Grist-mill. 
D. J. Haut, Miller. 
AR 
Fresh Tomatoes-=Hermetically Sealed, in Glass 


Bottles, for family use. 
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Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. Y. 


Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, . WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
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PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 





THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octuvo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price $1,50. es 

BIRLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 


Oncida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of ‘ieir Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 


oviavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 6} cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS; (2d and 3rd) of the 

Onerpa Association. Price 123 cts. 

P= Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Per/vctionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 

/ “& Persons writing to us on business con- 
nectc’ with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 

Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the terms at the head of this 
column, the Circular is offered to those who 
wish it, as the gospel is, without money and with- 
out price. It is supported at present, first and 
principally, by the funds of the Oneida Association 
and its branches; secondly, by the free contribu- 
tions of its friends and a few remittances from those 
who clioose to pay for it. Our expectation, however, is 
that ihe idea of a Free Dairy Reticious Press, as 
the complement and consummation of Free Schools, 
Free Churches, and Free Benevolent Societies, will 
gradually become known, and be, appreciated among 
all spiritually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the cnahedinanect of that idea, will 





draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance, 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with o 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 











How to Get a Living. 
THE GOSPEL METHOD, 

The personal instructions of Christ 
bring out with great power the deep, 
primary principles which lay at the 
foundation of this subject. While with 
one hand he points with irresistible ef- 
fect to our ‘Father in heaven,’ with the 
other he sublimely strikes down the 
spirit which denies his providence. It 
will be found that many of his instruc- 
tions are of a strongly negative character, 
specially designed to break up the ideas 
and practices which his disciples had 
formed from the world in regard to ‘ get- 
ting a living.’ Thus, in his very first 
discourse, he sweeps away their worldly 
prudence, with such point-blank dischar- 
ges as the following :— 

** LAY NOT UP FOR YOURSELVES TREASURES 
UPON EARTH, where moth and rust doth cor- 
rupt, and where thieves break through and 
steal. * * * No man can serve two 
masters: for either he will hate the one, and 
love the other ; or else he will hold to the one, 
and despise the other. Ve cannot serve God 
and mammon. Therefore I say unto you, 
Take no thought for your life, what ye shall 
eat, or what ye shall drink; nor yet for your 
body, what ye shall put on. Is not the life 
more than meat, and the body than raiment ? 
Behold the fowls of the air: for they sow not, 
neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; 
yet your heavenly Father feedeth them. Are 
ye not much better than they? Which of you 
by taking thought can add one cubit unto his 
stature? And why take ye thought for raiment ? 
Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; 
they toil not, neither do they spin; and yet I 
say unto you, that even Solomon in all bis 
glory was not arrayed like one of these.—- 
Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the 
field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast 
into the oven, shall he not much more 
clothe you, O ye of little faith? Therefore 
take no thought, saying, What shall we eat ? 
or, What shall we drink? or, Wherewithal 
shall we be clotlied ? (for ufter all these things 
do the Gentiles seek :) for your heavenly Fa- 
ther knoweth that ye have need of all these 
things. But seek ye first the kingdom of God, 
and his righteousness, and all these things shall 
be added unto you. Take THEREFORE NO 
THOUGHT FOR THE MORROW: for the morrow 
shall take thought for the things of itself.— 
Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 
Matt. 6: 19—34. 

We will proceed, summarily, to group 
together, without much comment, the 
most important passages connected with 
the subject in hand. Nothing can be 
added to the force of Christ’s unequivocal 
declarations against the spirit and prac- 
tice of the world in laying up treasures 
for the future :— 


‘These twelve Jesus sent forth, and com- 
manded them, saying, ..... Freely ye 
have received, freely give. Provide neither 
gold, nor silver, nor brass in your purses ;_ nor 
serip for your journey, neither two coats, 
neither shoes, nor yet staves: for the work- 
man is worthy of his meat.’ Matt. 10: 5--10. 
‘ The cares of this world and the deceitfulness 
of riches choke the word and he becometh un- 
fruitful.’ 13: 22. What is a man_ profited, 
if hy shall gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul?? 16:26. ‘If thou wilt be per- 
fect, go and sell that thou hast and give to the 
poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven ; 
and come, and follow me. Verily, I 
say unto you, thata rich man shall hardly 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. And again, 
I say unto you, It is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle, than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ 19 : 
23,24. ‘Jesus went into the temple, and 
began to cast out them that sold and bought 
in the temple, and overthrew the tables of the 
money-changers, and the seats of them that 
sold doves, . . . saying, Is it not ‘written, 
My house shall be called of all nations the house 





of prayer? but ye have made it a, den of 





thieves.” Mark: 15—17. ‘ He lifted up his 
eyes on his disciples, and said, Blessed be ye 
poor ; for yours is the kingdom of God. Blessed 
are ye that hunger now; for ye shall be filled. 
. . » » But wo unto you that are rich! for ye 
have received your consolation. Wo unto you 
that are full! for ye shail hunger... Give 
to every man that asketh of thee: and of him 
that taketh away thy goods, ask them not a- 
a Do good and lend, hoping for 
nothing again: and your reward shall be great, 
and yeshall be the childrenof the Highest. 
. . . . Give, and it shall be given unto you ; 
good measure, pressed down, and shaken to- 
gether, and running over, shall men give into 
your bosom.’ Luke 6. ‘Take heed and 
beware of covetousness: for a man’s life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth. . . . Sell that ye have, 
and give alms: provide yourselves bags which 
wax not old, a treasure in the heavens that 
faileth not,’ &c. 12. * Whosoever he be of you 
that forsaketh not all that he hath, he cannot 
be my disciple.’ 14: 33. ‘ Make to your- 
selves friends of [ i. e. with] the mammona of 
unrighteousness ; that when ye fail, they may 
receive you into everlasting habitations.’ 14: 
9. ‘Labor not for the meat that perisheth, 
but for that meat which endureth unto ever- 
lasting life.” Jno. 6: 27. 


In these discourses of Christ, the great 
question of Subsistence, is amply dis- 
cussed and eternally settled. We find 
ourselves placed here in a state of exist- 
ence, and subject to certain wants and 
necessities, which are essential to our 
support in that state. The first ques- 
tion then arises, What are we to depend 
on for our living? The world answer, 
On our own labor—on what we can earn 
and accumulate, that is, on owrselves.— 
By hook or by crook, by fair means or 
foul, we must get our own living; and 
God, if there be one, must excuse us from 
his service, until this important thing is 
secured, Indeed it is commonly as- 
sumed, (and not unreasonably, if God 
has thrown the responsibility of self- 
support on us,) that laboring for our- 
selves, is serving him; and thus, that 
‘gain is godliness.’ 

This position, endorsed with one ac- 
cord by priest and people, and backed 
up by the foregoing example of all the 
ages of Satan’s rule in mankind, Christ 
set himself to overthrow. Here, at the 
outset, he entered the combat. and used 
the first fresh vehemence of his spirit 
to pull the stupendous falsehood down. 
In assaulting it, he is wholly recklegs and 
unreserved. He commands his follow- 
ers to quit working for meat—to forsake 
or give away their accumulations, and 
to take no thought for the future. He 
admits of no proviso—no qualification to 
cover the money-careful spirit, but pla- 
ces every believer on the same ground 
that God placed the Jews during their 
forty years travel in the wilderness,—one 
of exclusive reliance on Providence. He 
offsets his scorching rebukes of mammon- 
ism, by continually pointing them. to the 
Almighty God, as their real Father, able 
and willing to supply all their wants. 

With what touching, warm eloquence, 
do his words on this point come home to 
the heart : 

“ After this maoner tiicrefore, pray ye: 
Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be 
thy name: thy kingdom come: thy will -be 
done, in carth as it isin heaven. Give us this 
day our daily bread: &c. Your heavenly 
Father knoweth that ye have veed of all these 
things.’ Matt. 6: 32. ‘ Ask, and ye shall re- 
ceive: . . . What man is there of you, whom 





if-his son ask bread, will he give him a stone ? 
Or if he ask a fish, will he give him a serpent ? 
If ye then, being evil, know bow to give good 
gifts unto your children, how much more shall 
your Father which is in heaven give good 
things to them that ask him.’ 7: 9-11. 
* Jesus said, Suffer little children, and forbid 
them not, to come unto me ; for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.’ Matt. 19: 14. 


The platform which God proposes in 
regard to subsistence may be briefly de- 
fined thus: He says to men, If you will 
leave your own, and follow the business 
of my kingdom, it is my interest to look 
out for your support. All things shall 
be added unto you; ye shall lack for 
nothing. Ina word, you attend to my 
interests, and [ will take care of yours.— 
If such a transfer and exchange of inter- 
ests can be made, by which we shall en- 
list the patronage of Heaven’s government 
in our behalf, what a transcendent advan- 
tage do we gain! Yet this exchange is 
offered,—nay it. is required of men at 
their eternal peril; and in terms that 
nothing but the devil’s spirit could mis- 
understand. What are the objections 
to this plan? What doubt can there be 
of its practical security ? It cannot be 
questioned that God has still a use for 
men. He certainly hag interests here 
which all heaven are engaged in for- 
warding, and which demand our instant 
coéperation. What could be more ra- 
tional or inevitable than the fulfillment 
of his pledge wo support those who sin- 
cerely throw-themselves into his service ? 

But how. will he do it? The proper 
answer to this is, It is none of your 
business. Thjs question only exposes the 
sneaking infidelity which lurks under the 
whole system ‘ of getting a living,’ in the 
world. It is enough to know that God’s 
wealth and resources are without limit ; 
and that if it comes to a necessity, he can 
send bread by the ravens, or manna from 
heaven, as he has already done. Christ 
did not specify the mode ; yet his disciples 
believed, and proved his word true. They 
were supported without care during the 
whole period of the Primitive church.— 
It is enough that we are called from 
our mousing self-dependence---from our 
downcast, blind burrowing for subsist- 
ence, to look up and see a God and Father 
over us, It is enough to have the trust- 
ful spirit of a child, who occupies himself 
as his Father directs, without a thought 
of doubt in relation to his future pro- 
vision. 





Characteristics of the Spiritual Mind. 

The spiritual mind is sure, harmonious 
and beautiful in its action—simple and 
truthful, and always pleases the spirit- 
ual taste, which is the only true taste. 

In affirming that the spiritual mind 
is always sure in its action, it need not 
be assumed that it is in the possession 
of all knowledge and master of all scien- 
ces; but it may be assumed that the 
spiritual mind is always modest, and has 
the power of self-inspection and _self- 
measurement. It will not attempt any- 
thing beyond its capabilities—will not 
presumptuously deal with things that are 
too deep for it. The spiritual mind 
adopts a rule which gives it infallibili- 
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ty—a rule that every person may adopt 
" —to speak that which it knows, and tes- 
tify to that which it has seen. Whoever 
walks by this rule, and does not attempt 
to spread himself beyond his measure, 
will walk surely and safely. But the 
carnal mintl, or spirit which aims at wis- 
dom and knowledge before love, will - be 
constantly tempted to handle matters 
that it is unacquainted with. Its am- 
bition will outrun its ability ; and a per- 
son under such an influence will be con- 
tinually falling into crror and committing 
blunders and mistakes. So, we may con- 
clude, that all experience is profitable 
that induces us to truly measure our own 
ultainments and abilities, and to seek 
the security and modesty of the spiritual 
mind. 
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New Institutions for New Society. 

Remarks substantially like the following are 
often made to us: ‘ We hke you and your princi- 
ples, all but one thing, and that is your social 
peculiarities.’ To this we may reply, first, that 
such remarks are mostly, if not always, made by 
persons who really know but little about us, ex- 
cept as mere men of this world, in our business 
or neighborhood character. Secondly, that it 
should be expected, if we are what we profess to 
be, that our principles and social regulations 
would differ essentially from those to be found 
in ordinary society. Thirdly, that persons ought 
in fairness to us, and in justice to themselves, to 
postpone judgment of our principles and standing, 
till thy have become acquainted with them, and 
have ascertained the character of their practical 
results. 

We suppose it is conceded by religionists gen- 
erally, that the Kingdom of God is sometime to 
come on the earth, and his will to be done here 
as it is done in heaven, or in other words, that 
heavenly society is to be established in this world. 
If such be the fact, then as a natural consequence 
the institutions and regulations of that society, 
whatever they may be, will supplant the insti- 
tutions of present society. Once destroy selfish- 
ness, which manifestly must be done in order to 
introduce the Kingdom of Heaven here, and you 
render nugatory and inappropriate the restrictive 
and repressive laws and institutions of the present 
time, marriage among the rest, by removing the 
diabolical influence that makes them necessary. 
While men are full of selfishness, hate, and care 
for themselves, society must take measures to 
curb and restrain them, or it would be destroyed: 
but purge men thoroughly of these evil tendencies, 
and fill them with love, brotherly kindness, and 
care for others, and you may safely deal differ- 
evtly with them—there is no occasion for the 
restraints of exclusiveness, 

It will be seen from the foregoing remarks, 
that we do not propose to patch on our new and 
radical princip!es in respect to the marital rela- 
tions, to selfish society, but to thoroughly revolu- 
tionize that society, by bringing its adherents 
under the regenerating and elevating influences 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ, and making them 
new creatures—transforming them into the image 
of those ‘in the resurrection, where they neither 
marry, nor are given in marriage.’ To effect this 
change is a great work, and requires time, as it is 
the result of growth. 

We do not look for fairness from the captious 
and ignorant; but from well-meaning persons it 
is but reasonable to expect that degree of candor 
at least, that will dispose them to wait till they 
understand us, and not judge hastily. Our As- 
sociation is an allempt at all events to realize a 
new state of society, such as we conceive to be 
the condition of the saints inheaven. Now what 
we desire is, that persyns should consider whether 
in any way the thing is possible, to establish such 
a society without coming into collision with 
the laws and customs of the day, and evolving 
principles as obnexious to the popular taste as 
those objected to at the commencement of this 
article; and whether selfishness can be eradicated 
without destroying the fabrics based upon it? If 
not, then why object to anything that looks to- 
ward so desirable an end ?—a. w. c. 


== Mr. Isaac Seymour, a member of our 
Community, died on the 20th inst., aged 69 years. 
He has had consumptive tendencies for years, 
and was finally taken away by that disease. He 
was a native of Connecticut, but the greater part 
of his life was spent in this State. He has been 
known in this vicinity asa mechanic of some 
merit, and has had some success as an inventor. 
He was intellectually convinced of the doctrine 
of Perfectionism when that doctrine was first 
promulgated at New Haven, but cid not practi- 
cally accept of Christ as a Savior from sin until 
1847, about the time of the Lairdsville Conven- 
tion. He joined the Association soon after its 
establishment in this place, and has been a warm 
friend to the cause ever since. He was a brother 
beloved. 





Death. 

‘ What does your doctrine of overcoming death 
amount to?’ is a question that is sometimes sug- 
gested to us, as one and another of our friends 
pass within the veil. We might easily demon- 
strate from past publications that our doctrines 
on this subject amount to all we have ever 
claimed for them; but we are content at present 
simply to state the fact. We are content, with 
Paul, if we can magnify Christ in our bodies, 
‘whether it be by life or by death’—knowing 
with him that death as well as life is the servant 
of Christ, and that neither of them shall be able 
to separate us from his love, or make us to doubt 
his words. Weare satisfied to know that ‘ death’ 
is specially enumerated among the ‘all things’ 
which the apostle claims for the believer as opera- 
ting with the grace of Christ for his discipline 
and perfection. 

Yet think not, O doubter, that your unbelief 
will avail to make the faith and mission of Christ 
of none effect. It still remains on the record of 
inspiration that Christ has ‘ abolished death'— 
‘has through death destroyed him that had the 
power of death:’ and it is still our faith that at 
the Second Coming of Christ this victory was 
demonstrated to be a reality to believers. Their 
vile bodies were ‘changed into the likeness of 
his glorious body.’ If your obtuseness hinders 
you from believing and appreciating such truth, 
still there is room for the exercise of modesty in 
your judgment of those who do. Possibly years 
and experience may modify your views concern- 
ing the power of death. Peradventure there are 
even now, influences at work which you ignore, 
that are operating to hasten the final fulfillment 
of the scriptures. For it is written, and yet to 
be witnessed on this earth, “ Behold the taberna- 
cle of God is with men, and he will dwell with 
them, and they shall be his people, and God 
himself shall be with them, and be their God.— 
And God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes ; and there shall be no Mor¥. DEATH, neither 
sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any 
more pain: for the former things are passed 
away.”—s, R. L. 





DeMANDS OF THE AGk ON COLLEGES. A Speech 
delivered by Horace Munn, President of An- 
tioch College, §c. 


This pamphlet of 86 pages, recently published 
by Fowlers & Wells, is a plea in favor of im- 
proyed Colleges. The main things assumed as 
the greatest wants of Colleges, are— 

1. Association of the Sexes in Education. 

2. The ‘preparation of large-minded men,—| 
of men in whose .capacious souls there is room 
enough for many sciences, who can see the rela- 
tion between these sciences, and wed them to- 
gether for new and grander achievements.’ 

3. The union and reconciliation of Science 
with Religion. 

The appeals on behalf of the advancing wants of 
the Age are forcibly and eloquently made, and 
the earnest, suggestive style of this little book, 
makes it interesting to read. The improvements 
proposed are certainly a great want in the world 
at present—more especially perhaps in Colleges; 
and we are glad of whatever tends to the birth of 
new, thought on the subject. 

Yet the reading of Mr. Mann's speech tends to 
persuade us that no great advances will be made 
in the direction proposed, until some more po- 
tent remedy than has been suggested, is invoked 
to cure the evils he deplores. In our minds, 
something more is needed than the most accom- 
plished college acquirements, to enable us to meet 
and compass and successfully solve such problems 
as we have specified above. For instance, before 


any thing very satisfactory can be realized from 
the mingling of the sexes in education, something 
must be done to rend the almost omnipotent par- 
tition which now separates them. Before ‘ large- 





minded men’ can be prepared, whose ‘ capacious 


a 





souls’ shall be adequate to resolving the relations 
of the sciences, we imagine there must first be 
laid a broader basis of education than that im- 
plied in Mr. Mann’s theory of a course of col- 
lege instruction—-a basis that will allow of in- 
stalling Jesus Christ as king of the sciences—of 
accepting hirm as the mastecr-mind of the age, as he 
really is. Again, we have no idea that ‘the union 
and reconciliation of religion and science,’ will 
ever be effected in Colleges, so long as the 
present view obtains among them of the relation 
which the parties to this union are to sustain to 
each other. ‘The Academy and the church,’ 
says Mr. Mann, ‘must be but different apartments 
canopied by the same dome—the all-comprehend- 
ing dome of divine Providence.’ We like this 
sentiment; and also endorse his nomination of 
Religion as the bridegroom in the anticipated 
union. Yet after all, we get the impression that 
practically the prevailing tone of the speech be- 
fore us goes to glorify Science as the great power, 
while Religion is smilingly patronized as the 
meek hand-maid, who will bless and sanctify and 
grace its achievements. 
For ourselves, we think too much of Religion 
to allow it to dwindle down in our minds to a 
helpmeet to Science. As‘ the fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom,’ so we believe there is 
reason for reverencing Religion as the Science of 
sciences—as the key which shall in the end un- 
lock tous the arcana of the universe. What 
other idea than this could Paul have had in his 
mind, when he spoke of the science of hi§ day as 
‘falsely so called’??—and counted all things loss 
for ‘the excellency of the knowledge of Christ,’ 
in whom, he avers, are hid ‘all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge?’ It seems to us, there- 
fore, that to sympathize with Paul in his deter- 
mination ‘to know nothing, save Jesus Christ 
and him crucified,’ is the only sure way to lay 
our basis for an integral education. Thus, in ac- 
cepting of Communism, first with God and Christ, 
and then with each other, as our primary lesson, 
we place ourselves ina schoo) where Religion and 
Science are harmonized, and where vital associa- 
ion of the sexes in education is established; 
under the guidance of a Teacher who compre- 
hends all Science, and who has pledged himself, 
sooner or later, to lead us into ALL TRUTH.— 
Here is our hope.—s. R. L. 





Medical. 

Physicians tell us that their systems are foun- 
ded on natural principles. In cases of disease, 
they watch the operations of nature, and follow 
as she leads. Finding that disease comes in the 
flesh, warring against the life, and that nature’s 
first effort is to deplele or reduce the system, thus 
drawing off the disease, and giving the life a 
chance to rally and regain its supremacy, hence 
they adopt the plan of depletion, or assisting na- 
ture in removing the obstructions, without even 
a pretence, by any candid man, of being able to 
increase the power of hfe. Now is it at variance 
with the principles of Christian philosophy to 
suppose that by a union with Christ, who is our 
life, we may have the power of life so increased 
as to render depletion unnecessary ?—to have 
that power so increased as to sweep away all op- 
posing influences? ‘Greater is he that is in 
you, than he that is in the world.’ 

Again, they say that in case of any sudden dan- 
ger, or fright, there is at once an involuntary 
contraction of the muscles, knitting the system 
together, particularly about the vitals. They call 
it Nature’s effort to protect from danger. Then 
is it not safe for us to follow this lead, wilfully 
knitting our whole moral nature together in de- 
termined resistance to the approach of evil from 
any quarter? ‘Resist the devil, and he will flee 
from you.’—H. N. L. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ForeicN.—The Emperor and Empress of 
France went to Osborn, Isle of Wight, on the 6th 
instant. They were paying a strictly private 
visit to Queen Victoria. The precise intent of 
the visit is not made public, but it is general- 
ly believed that the object of it is to come to 
an understanding about the Danubian Princi- 
palities, as well as the removal of the refugees from 
England.—There is a rumor, of the suspension of 
the negotiations on the Mexican Spanish question. 
—Dr. Bloomfield, the late Bishop of London, is 
dead. A dispatch from Vienna states that M. de 
Thouvenel, the French Embassador at Constanti- 
nople, tovk down his flag on the 5th, but informed 
the Turkish Government that he should not leave 
his post for some days. There have been recent 
diplomatic disputes touching the voting in the 





Principalities, the precise nature of which we do 
not understand, but in which the Embassadors of 
France and Russia coincide, and the Turkish gov- 
ernment not acceeding t» their demands, they 
both threaten to leave Constantinople.—A conces- 
sion has been granted by the Danish government, 
to an English company for the establishment of a 
submarine telegraph between England and the 
western coast of Denmark.—Accounts from In- 
dia state that Delhi has been taken from the in- 
surgents, and upwards of 7000 of the Sepoys have 
been killed ; while the loss on the side of the Eng- 
lish has been considerable. 

By the arrival of the Anglo Saxon, bringing four 
days later intelligencefrom Europe, we learn that 
the work of laying-down the Atlantic cable is 
prospering finely. The atest report from 
Valentia is dated Aug. 10, 4. p m., as follows: 


‘© The work of laying duwn the Atlantic cable is 
going on as satisfactorily as the best friends of the 
enterprise could desire. Up to the present time, 
about 300 miles of the cable have been laid. The 
depth of the water into which it is now being sub- 
merged is nearly two miles. The laying of the ca- 
ble from the shallow to the deep water was effected 
without difficulty. The signals from on board the 
steamer Niagara are everything that an electrician 
could desire. The steamers are heading west, with 
a moderately fair breeze, and the cable is being run 
out from on board the Niagara at the rate of about 
five miles per hour, and messages are being con- 
stantly received on shore. The following is the 
latest flash from on board the Niagara: ‘All well 
on board. Moderately westerly winds. All more 
and more trustful of complete success.’” 


We learn also, by this arrival that the Empe- 
ror and Empress had returned safely to Paris. 


..--The steamship Tennessee arrived at New- 
York on the 18th, bringing two hundred and six- 
ty of the deserters from Walker’s army. This 
motley company was made up by men of all ages, 
ranging from the beardless youth of sixteen to 
the grey-haired sire of sixty. It is said that a 
more ragged, sickly and wretched band of men, 
never exemplified the proverb that ‘ the way of the 
transgressor is hard.’ For the purpose of raising 
temporary relief for them, several extemporane- 
ous meetings were held, and between $500 and 
$600, collected. The men speak harshly of Walk- 
er, denying him all the qualities of a commander 
except personal bravery. 

Apropos to this fact, the Galveston News says, 
that Walker is everywhere throughout the South 
meeting with enthusiastic encouragement and 
liberal assistance, toward a new Central Ameri- 
can enterprise. Arms and ammunition, men and 
money, seem to be at his disposal. 


...-The hope of an abundant apple crop, excit- 
ed in the early part of the season, according to 
present appearances will not be realized. On 
this point the Tribune has the following statement - 
‘A correspondent writing from Greene County, 
N. Y¥., Aug. 6, says the fruit crop is good, ex- 
cept apples, which will not give over half a crop. 
A dozen similar statements from different sections 
have come to hand lately, and we see accounts to 
the same purport in several papers, particularly 
papers from down East. We have good grounds 
to fear that the expected large yield of apples this 
year will prove a failure, or at least the crop 
will not give an abundance of perfect frvit.? Our 
own observation of the state of the apple harvest 
in this vicinity corresponds with the above. 

.---Thomas Dick, L. L. D., the author of 
‘The Christian Philosopher’ and other works, 
died recently at his residence at Broughty Ferry, 
Scotland, aged eighty-three years, 

.---The manufacture of a gold medal, ordered 
by the Legislature of this State, as a present to 
Dr. Kane for his gallunt services in search of Sir 
John Franklin, has just been completed. It 
weighs fifteen ounces, and cost $1000. Owing to 
the decease of Dr. Kane it will be presented to 
his father, Judge Kane, of Philadelphia. | 

.---The Boston Journal states that Mr. Ben- 
jamin Livermore, of Hartland, Vt., has invented 
an ingenious piece of mechanism, designed to en- 
able a person to record his thoughts and observa- 
tions while traveling in the cars, in a crowd, or 
in any place where ordinary writing apparatus can 
not be used. It is thus described:—“The paper 
on which the writing— or rather printing, for it 
resembles the telegraphic system of printing—is 
impressed, is coiled around two cylinders, which 
revolve as the lines are completed, and the letters 
are worked by a set of keys. No ink is required} 
the letters being colored by a prepared blue paper, 
is pressed at each movement of the keys. The 
machine works with great accuracy, and is very 
compact, net exceeding four inches in length by 
about two-and a halfin width. It can easily be 
carried in a side-pocket, and can be used without 
taking it from the pocket. By ita blind person 
might be taught to write. Altogether, it is one 
of the most isgenious affairs we ever examined,’ 
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.---The Surrogate, in Mrs. Cunningham’s case 
has decided, with a great array of evidence, that 
that personage’s claim to the name and conse- 
quent inheritance of the late Dr. Burdell, is false. 
She not being his widow, an order has been given 
directing letters of administration to be issued to 
the decedent’s next of kin, on giving proper secu- 
rity. 

...-Near Edith, South Carolina, a crop of four 
acres of sunflowers is about to be gathered. The 
seeds are to be used for making oil, and feeding 
to cattle and poultry, as in the South of France; 
the chief object, however, is to obtain the fibres 
of the stalk for paper-making. If the cultivation 
succeeds, it is expected to supply abundant ma- 
terial for fine writing and printing paper, as well 
as fine and coarse for paper-hangings. 





An Oneida Journal. 


Wednesday, August. 19.—The desire for criti- 
cism—the desire to have ourselves explained unto 
ourselves, and tohave our ideals enlarged and 
shone upon by other ideals,—is undoubtedly one of 
the spontaneous wants of our natures, however 
much it may be obstructed by adverse influences. 
From time to time there is among us a quite 
general offering of volunteer subjects for crit- 
icism. Such is the case at present. This eve- 
ning there was a continuation of K——’s criticism, 
which was begun the evening before. K—— is a 
person whose natural traits, education and former 
pursuits make him the type of a large class of 
men :—is in fact to a certain extent a sort of 
‘ representative man ;’—has energy, and is calcu- 
lated to give stamina and back-bone to whatever 
he takes hold of. He likes a strong grip upon 
fact—loves certainty. He also has a strong 
practical intellect—judgment,—but little of what 
may be called a literary or scholarly intellect and 
taste, and therefore is too much inclined to trust 
to his own experience and to undervalue the 
world of thought represented by books, &c., and 
connected with his business, agriculture, for in- 
stance. It was thought that his love of fact, and 
cautiousness, at times made him give too little 
place to faith, that he was not sufficiently sympa- 
thetic towards the new—not much of an experi- 
menter : yet it was urged that the fact of his connec- 
tion with the Community indicates him, in the 
wider aspect of his case, to be a man capable of the 
most radical ideas. Here is a man of certain 
tendencies criticised by men of opposite ten- 
dencies—a no wise uncommon occurrence in the 
Community, where different tendencies serve as 


promote harmony and well-poised development 
of talent and character. Rightly considered, the 
man of opposite tendencies to myself, is one of 
my most valuable educational helpers, and 
should be cherished and encouraged accordingly 
in every reasonable degree. We sometimes 
think there are hundreds of men, who could be 
benefited in no other way so well as by contact 
and fellowship with one who hasa talent for lying 
on the grass. In Association there is nothing to 
be wasted—every thing hath its uses. How 
much of the various mental and spiritual phenom- 
ena which are transacted within us, is to be at. 
tributed to the constitution of the individual, and 
how much to his mental and spiritual surround- 
ings, is as mtricate and interesting a question as 
that whick divides metaphysicians respecting the 
origin of our ideas, whether they be objective or 
subjective in their derivation. 


Friday, 21.—The funeral of an elderly brother, 
whose obituary notice will be found in another 
part of this paper, took place this afternoon. At 
two o’clock all of the family, except those whose 
other duties were imperative, assembled in the 
parlor. Singing, the reading of a portion of the 
eighth chapter of Romans, and sume reinarks 
upon the last two verses of that chapter by 
Mr. Burnuam, constituted the exercises of the 
occasion. A death, instead of casting a cloud 
over vur spirits, has quite a contrary effect, for it 
turns our attention toward those truths which 
underlie all peace and happiness. How happy 
the man who can truly appropriate the following 
scripture to himself: ‘For I am persuaded that 
neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principal- 
ities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things 
to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the 
love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.’ 
Whatever our destiny may be, the faith of the 
Community in the purposes of God is unshaken ; 
and it has been delivered from the fear of death. 
With this deliverance from the fear of death, has 
come the liberty of unlimited improvement.— 
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breathe a heroic spirit, yet we take exceptions to 
the idea of preparation for death ;—better ‘ think 
of living.’ 

“*Solive, that. when thy summons come to join 

The innumerable caravan, that moves 

To the full realms of shade, where each shall take 


His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not, like the quarry slave at night, 


Scourged to his dungeon ; but, phi soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave. 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 

Saturday, 22.—In the evening meeting it was 
suggested that we give more attention to the Bible, 
and that all be free and consider themselves in- 
vited to present Bible-truths and such insights 
and experiences as they might have respecting any 
portion of Scripture. Bible-trnths have, from 
the first, been the aliment of the best and strong- 
est life in the Community, and it is through fel- 
lowship with those truths that its heart can be 
reached. The more deeply we become acquainted 
with our own hearts, the more we are satisfied 
of the genuineness of the Bible, as a true expose 
of the human heart, and that it is an utterance 
from the great heart of the universe. We much 
incline to the opinion that must people are too 
superficial and ignorant of their own hearts to ap- 
prehend its foundation truths. Here is an opinion 
of it,a German one perhaps, which we find in ‘ La- 
vengro,’ concerning which opinion we are inclined 
to offer a word—although the author, George Bor- 
row, does not intend to be held responsible for it: 
“The Bible is a respectable book, but I hardly 
should call itone whose philosophy is of the sound- 
est. I have said thatit is a respectable book; I 
mean respectable from its antiquity, and from con- 
taining, as Herder says, ‘ the earliest records of the 
human race,’ though these records are far from be- 
ing dispassionately written, on which account they 
are of less value than they otherwise might have 
been. There is too much passion in the Bible, 
too much violence.” Too full of passion! The 
Bible, as we take it, is made up of heart utterances, 
and chiefly deals with and appeals to the heart, 
—the very seat of the passions and life of man. 
Out of the heart are the issues of life and death. 
It is, we know, very gratifying to human pride, 
and fascinating too, to seek a solution of the great 
universe upon the basis of some speculative phi- 
losophy, which ignores responsibility and heart- 
relations to the great heart of things. Head and 
heart must, it seems to us, codperate in the 
solution of the enigma of life: but the heart is 
major, and the Bible 1s its hand-book. We look 
upon Paul as a model man, as well as an inspired 
one—no rationalist nor fanatic is he, for his heart 
and head codperate wonderfully. While his eye 
is fixed upon the heart of man, at the same time 
he displays the most astonishing intellect in solv- 
ing its deepest wants. It is intuition, not logic, 
that commends the Bible to our hearts and deep- 
est approval. 

Sunday, 23.—The journalist for this week, 
who, by the way, just at present is more of a hor- 
ticulturist than any thing else, takes a stroll over 
the farm and a look at the operations of the farm- 
corps. He also takes an observation of the fruit 
upon the apple trees—Indian apple trees, which— 
did we ever tell of it before ?—are scattered over 
our whole domain, in meadow, pasture, and along 
the creek bank. They are planted after a fashion 
certainly not the geometric one—indeed, we imag- 
ine, the Indians have little of order or method in 
their composition,—and generally mark the site of 
some long since decayed cabin. The journalist 
thinks that since the new purchases of land were 
made, the farm operations have been conducted 
upon a larger scale and with unwonted energy. 
Four years since,a barn one hundred feet long and 
forty feet wide, and a horse-barn thirty by forty, 
with;wings, were put ingood condition, and then 
served our purposes. Two years ago we built a barn 
nearly thirty feet by forty, and now another barn 
as large as our largest would nomore than store the 
hay and grain which is stacked, and stored in 
the old barns and an old house upon the new pur- 
chase.——The trap-shop has turned out more traps 
than last summer, and the garden has done no Jess 
work, but indeed considerably more. Altogether 
a cheering result, we think, and a practical argu- 
ment against the position that Association is de. 
structive to industry. 


Monday, 24.—To-day offers little material for 
the journalist. Things have gone along according 
to the usual routine. All things make a certain 
routine for themselves ; an excellent thing, too, it 
is by itself, and bad only when it becomes like 
cast-iron, and will not yield to innovation.— 
Whatever our routine may be, we are at all times 
free to change it. The hours for school for the 
different classes of children, are subject to frequent 
changes. The customary hours for regular busi- 





The following lines from Bryant’s ‘ Thanatopsis,’ 


ness remain thesame from yeer to year; yetevery 


one is left free to make his work a matter of obe- 
dience, and io consult the will of God at all times 
respecting the time of beginning or ceasing from 
his work. The farm, garden, and trap-shop, con- 
stitute our three principal businesses, yet there 
are smaller ones to which one or more persons 
are assigned. Much work is done by drafts 
from the different departments. For example, 
the picking of peas, berries, work upon the paper, 
&c. Culture, and the acquiring of general ir- 
formation, may be called our fourth leading 
business. It must, however, be borne in mind, 
that spiritual improvement—acquaintance with 
God and Christ—-is our first and most important 
one. Nearly all, old and young, either before or 
since their connection with the Community, have 
acquired habits of reading and study, and have 
time—morning, noon, and night—for self-improve- 
ment. Study and reading with reference to fit- 
ting one’s self for some particular thing—for exam- 
ple, like studying to be fitted for college, the law, 
or medicine—has little or no place among us. 
The Community idea is, fo study that we may 
grow and be; and not primarily that we may 
act in some sphere ; yet the latter idea is by ro 
means discarded, for all are expected to make 
themselves acquainted with their business. Our 
library, consisting of near a thousand volumes, 
miscellaneous in its character, formed by the 
consolidation of several private libraries, and fre- 
quently receiving additions of new books, has 
not farfrom forty volumes devoted to agricul- 
ture, horticulture, and kindred topics. And al- 
though our actual mental results may not be 
very extraordinary, yet we feel confident that we 
are based upon a true principle--one destined to 
yield good results. Prescribed courses of study 
for all sorts of character, tastes and talents, after 
the fashions of the schvols, now Icok tu us hke 
a queer preparation for the quest of truth, and 
solution of the problem of existence. Here is 
the Socratic theory of education in the words of 
J. P. Nichol, professor of astronomy in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow : “‘ His antipathies were strong 
against the whole system of acquiring Knowl- 
edge—as it was termed—for use. The thing to 
be accomplished, he said, was to become true 
men, and the uses will follow. Does the Oak of 
centuries send out its strong arms that they may 
cast a shadow? On the contrary, it ascends and 
spreads, through the vigor of its inner Life ; and 
then tribes and nations sit down within the 
grateful covert. This, indeed, is no idle distinc- 
tion. Knowledge, attained with a chief view to 
specific uses, never forms the Man, and is not 
true knowledge. Truth, in itself, is not repre- 
sented by conventional institutions and require- 
ments: and the mind which seeks in the first 
place to subserve these, must be satisfied to miss 
Truth.’ 

Tuesday, 25.--Sunshine and fair weather 
again come to gladden, after a protracted driz- 
zly time. The farmers are hard at work to 
make an end of the haying. The wealth of hght 
and shade, is such, that the office folks—editors, 
compositors, and journalist—take a recess and re- 
pair to a wooded bend of the creek, to enjoy a 
taste of the air, cool and invigorating as wine. 
A fishing party goes to the Oneida Lake, and re- 
turns to-night with sixty-nine pounds of fine 
fish for tu-morrow’s dinner.——H. H. S. arrived 
to-day, from a visiting tour to Putney and Wal- 
lingford. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Vandalia, Mich., August, 1857. 

Dear Frrenps :—We have received your letter, 
and accept the kind admonitions you gave us in 
the spirit of love and gratitude, with a desire to 
improve our talent to the bestadvantage. * * * 

I will endeavor to give you as plain a view of 
my spiritaal experience us I car. My parents 
endeavored to train me in the way I should go; 
consequently I often resolved to serve the 
Lord, and be obedient to his will ; but just as_of- 
ten made a perfect failure and fell back into 
condemnation. In this way I formerly passed the 
greater part of my life; and never experienced 
any permanent change of heart, until I was.led to 
believe in Christ an indwelling Savior from all 
sin; which doctrine was so clearly explained to 
my mind by Mr. Noyes’ writings, (the Scriptures 
also bearing abundant testimony to the same,) 
that all doubt was gone: I was willing to ac- 
cept of Christ as a whole Savior, and to confess 
the same openly and freely. Since then, instead 
of coudemnation, I have felt a measure of peace 
and quietness that the world knows but httle 
about, and cun neither give nor take away. I.wish 
to be perfectly submissive to the will of God in 





all things, both spiritual and temporal. 
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My wife says the foregoing will apply pretty. 
well to her feelings. Our hearts are still with 
you, and we are desirous to labor for the advarce- 
ment of Christ’s kingdom on the earth. 

Yours in the faith of Christ, Mowry Tuayer. 


Schenectady, August 19, 1857. 
Dear Frienpvs or tug Onerpa Community : 

I have had a desire for a long time to visit 
you, and view your domain; and having visited 
my friends at Cazenovia a few days ago, on my 
way homeward I embraced the opportunity, and 
turned aside at Oneida, and was kindly taken 
thence to your place, immediately after leaving 
the cars. On my arrival among you, [ met with 
a very agreeable and pleasant reception ; yet hav- 
ing been very quiet at home for a good while, I 
found that riding in the cars, in the omnibus, and 
stage and wagon, and cunstant change of society, 
and of scenery, so much confused me that I could 
not properly appreciate the pleasure of my visit. 
Nevertheless, I shall remember with sincere _re- 
gard the kind attention shown me by the broth- 
ers and sisters of the Community during my stay 
with you. Your women, so far as opportunity 
offered, showed themselves very agreeable; and 
I confess that their Community fashion of dress 
—pantaloons and the short skirt—pléases my 
eye much, especially for warm weather, and for 
business operations. It proved more agreeable 
to me than I expected. 

I have for a score of years read with pleasure, 
and I believe with profit, the writings of Bro. 
J. H. Noyes, and in consequence shared with 
him in reproaches and persecutions, both in the 
orthodox church and out of it, from my neighbors 
and friends, about home and abroad;, and I feel 
that the views and doctrines which he has_pro- 
mulgated from time to time have been of service 
tome. Had he but noticed mo with a shake of 
the hand, or with a ‘ How do you do?’ ‘Glad tv 
sec you!’ or something of the sort, it would have 
cost nothing, and would have been very agreeable 
to an old subscriber; but I do without a particle 
of bitternesy, excuse and allow that his peculiari- 
ties must and ought to be indulged.* 

When God is about to perform a govud thing, 
or do a great work, he raises up and qualifies in- 
struments, men and means to accomplishit. Per- 
adventure, a germ of the apostolic church, has 
been smoldering for some eighteen hundred years. 
and is now about to break out in a blaze thai 
will astonish, and possibly revolutionize the 
church and even the world; and if so, what place 
more appropriate than Oneida, and what Gon- 
munity than yours, for the light to shine forth 
in primitive splendor. Be of good courage, breth- 
ren and sisters, be not weary in well doing; for 
‘in due season ye shall reap if ye faint. not.’ | 
With your hearts knit together in love, you can 
do wenders. Finally, I congratulate you on the 
success of your undertakings, the beauty of your 
location, the enterprise, industry and skill, dis- 
played in your garden, and fountain, and bath, 
and buildings, and shop, and_printing-oflice. 
Omitting any further remarks at present, I. will 
conclude by wishing you success and prosperity, 
and enclosing $2,00 for the Circular. 

Truly yours, Isaac Lepyarp. 





* Having pretty well worn out my talking apparatus, Ihave 
thought it right for some years past toindulge mygelf in the 
comfort of silence ; and therefore have avoided as much g«< 
possible, not only public speaking, but visits of ceremony, 
curiosity, controversy, &c. Yet I have wished and intended, 
never to neglect the courtesies due to all men, and especially tv 
an old frieud and subscriber. Had I been aware of Mr. Led- 
yard’s wish for a personal greeting, I would certainly have 
met him without counting the ‘cost.’ Perhaps a spiritual sa- 
lute, which I can still give him, (though ‘absent in body,’) will 
do as much good. I hereby offer him, through the Circular, 
and in the p ce of its congregation of readers, the right 
hand of fellowship, and a hearty ‘ God bless you.’—3. 11. ». 


The Power of Christ’s love. 


‘* For I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth. 
nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God which isin Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” Rom. 8: 38, 89. 


Without undertaking to elaborate any 
partictular doctrine from the text, there 
are one or two inferences which suggest 
themselves as worthy of comment. 

1. The Believer’s security, Paul’s 
union with Christ was no imaginary, tem- 
porary affair; but a permanent fact—a 
vital. reality, which no opposition, nor 
succession of oppositions could disturb. 
The context, like the text, more than in- 
dicates this. In the conclusion, following 
the truth he has been discussing, he ex- 











claims: ““Who shall separate us from 
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the love of Christ ? Shall tribulation, or 
distress, or persecution, or famine, or 
nakedness, or peril, or sword ? As it is 
written, For thy sake, we are killed all 
the day Jong, we are accounted as sheep 
for the slaughter. Nay, in all these things 
we are more than conquerors through 
him that loved us.” And then in the 
fullness of an overflowing heart he says : 
‘For I am persuaded that neither death, 
nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor things present, nor things 
to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature, shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.’ How plain it is, that 
the believer’s salvation does not depend 
on himself—on his own will. Ifso, how 
could he stand against the accumulated, 
crushing obstacles here enumerated.— 
Impossible! to do so, requires more than 
human agency or strength. ‘It is not 
of him that willeth, nor of him that run- 
neth, but of God that showeth mercy.’ 
Our salvation, then, depends not on hu- 
man weakness, but on the omnipotence 
of God’s love, ‘ which is in Christ Jesus.’ 
Glorious thought, this: nor is itstrange 
that the apostle should so enthusiastical- 
ly assert that neither death, with all its 
mysteries and uncertainties ; nor life, 
with all its means of sensual happiness ; 
nor principalities, literal or spiritual, nor 
angels, nor any other creature in the 
whole universe of God, could separate the 
child of faith from that heavenly compact 
of LOVE existing between the Father and 
the Son. 

2. Death is not the most important 
epoch in our existence. Looking out- 
ward, death is the end of all things to a 
man—to cease to breathe, is to cease to 
exist. But such is not the fact. Com- 
paratively, death is of minor consequence 
tous. Why? Because no change, up- 
on which depends the certainty or uncer- 
tainty of our salvation, is effected by it. 
The change produced by death is a 
change of conditions, of circumstances : 
but these conditions and circumstances 
are local and exterior, and have no ne- 
cessary bearing upon moral character or 
spiritual existence. These remain the 
same after as before death: and the 
apostle evidently so considered it.— 
Among the ‘creatures’ arrayed to sepa- 
rate the believer from the love of Christ, 
death is incidentally mentioned, and 
that is all. No, it was not death, but 
abandonment» to the love of God, which 

‘awakened the enthusiasm and called 
forth the energies of the apostle. ‘ Jf we 
live, we live unto the Lord, and if we die, 
we diewnto the Lord ; whether living, 
therefore, or dying, we are the Lord's.’ 
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EXPERIENCE WORKETH HOPE. 

The experience of the last year has 
taught me some valuable lessons in faith ; 
it has greatly increased my estimation of 
the advantages of the school I am in,and 
enabled me to understand and sympathize 
with the discipline that God has used as 
a means to. perfect my character. One 
thing which has excited my thankfulness 
the last few days, is a new appreciation 
of the gift of hope. For some timo past 
I found myself depreciating that gift in 
myself, and the effect of this was to 
throw me into darkness, temptation 
and suffering, from which I seemed un- 
able to find my way out. But as I 
listened lately to remarks of Mr. B. on 
some ges in the 8th of Romans, the 
24th and 25th verses of that chapter 
struck me with particular force: ‘For 


we are saved by hope: but hope that is 
seen is not hope: for what a man seeth, 


hope for that we see not, then do we 
with patience wait for it.’ I then felt as 
I never felt before, that God was perfect- 
ing my patience, and that patience was 
the perfection of hope. I can now see 
that faith, hope, and love, are closely 
united, and are co-workers with each 
other. I feel that a new flow of life and 
of gratitude has sprung up within 
me. I can now say with thankfulness, 
that the Lord is good, and that he doeth 
all things well. I can say, as the Psalm- 
ist did, ‘It is good for me that I have 
been afflicted, that I might learn thy 
statutes.’ We little know how much 
God can do for us, except as we are 
placed in circumstances where we prove 
his faithfulness; and then we find him 
to be, according to his word, almighty to 
sustain and keep us—able to save to the 


uttermost all who put their trust in him. 
D. W. 


EXPERIENCING THE PROMISES, 


Some days ago I was thinking of my 
experience, and of doing God’s will, and 
what a disappointment it must be to any 
who thought they were doing God’s will 
and then found they were not: and it 
occurred to me suddenly that we could do 
God’s will on earth as they do it in 
heaven ; and this portion of the Lord’s 
prayer came to my mind: ‘Thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven :’ and in 
an instant I saw we could doit. And how 
beautiful it was: my soul took a new 
start in faith, and I have felt a rest and 
quietness since, that I never did before. 
There is such a satisfaction in the 
thought that we can do God’s will now, 
at this present moment, as they do in 
heaven, that it makes me inexpressibly 
happy. I had been for some time be- 
fore this, longing and praying to God 
for something new from him; I was 
hungering and thirsting after God ; and 
he always fulfills his promises. ‘ Blessed 
are they that do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, for they shall be filled,’ 

Early this spring, too, I had a promise 
from God that 1 should have a good 
summer: and I have had the happiest 
summer of my whole life. Thanks to 
his holy name, his promises are yea and 
amen in Christ Jesus. M. L. 


HOW TO CONTROL THE ATTENTION, 


Whatever thing we value most, gets 
our attention and holds it, in spite of our 
own will and endeavors. If we have once 
experienced any thing positively good, 
and we know that that good is not with- 
held from us, our hearts will go out as it 
were involuntarily after it. 

Faith takes hold on the life of God and 
makes it our own; and as God is better 
than anything he has made, then it is 
a matter of course, that those ‘who have 
once tasted of the heavenly gift,’ and 
know that it is free and open to them, 
will find, if they are sincere, that their 
attention will be secured by heavenly at- 
tractions. All we have to do is to be 
true to ourselves, as believers; to seek that 
which we love most, make that our hobby, 
and we shall be sure to go right. We 
are changed into the image of whatever 
we gaze at, and if our attention is secured 
by good, cur salvation is also secured. 

W. G. K. 


HOTEL SPLENDOR, 


‘All thy works praise thee, O Lord.’ 
So thought I, while beholding, lately 
the splendor of one of the hotels of the 
day, and acknowledging Him as the abso- 
lute owner of all things—of even ‘the 
elaborate works of man, set forth for our 
admiration in these places of public resort. 
At first view the imagination is liable to be 
imposed upon by the glare and glitter of all 
this outward show, attributing to man 
what is strictly due to God. But when 
in the simplicity of faith we can look 
beyond it to the great Owner of all things, 
how immediately we are set free from the 
spell, and enabled to soar away far beyond 





why doth he yet hope for? But if we 


the atmosphere of this world, and revel 
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in the delights of heavenly contemplation. 
Such was our experience while partaking 
of the various entertainment so artfully 
provided for their guests in an establish- 
ment like this. Nothing seems to have 
been lost sight of that could contribute 
to both luxury and ornament ; therefore 
in order to convert it all into good, we 
had to wrest it from false proprietorship, 
and offer it up in our hearts unto Him 
to whom alone it belongs. And would 
not all things, we ask, he especially 
hallowed by such a process? be made 
equally instrumental in yielding a return 
to their Maker? By such an acknowl- 
edgement, we override the worldly atmos- 
phere, and so keep beyond the influence 
of evil in our contact with matter. It is 
the only safe way of dealing with it, and 
not merely safe indeed, but it becomes a 
medium of actual communion with its 
Owner.—R. 8. D. 





The Onward March. 


The following passages indicating the progress 
of discovery and science, are taken from the 
speech of Mr. Mann, noticed in another column: 

It requires a vast deal more knowledge now 
to give a man a respectable and safe standing 
in any condition of life than it did only a few 
years ago. The old frontiers of intelligence 
are removed far outward. Facilities for jour- 
neying and voyaging, and mediums for com- 
munication while we remain at home, have so 
wonderfully increased, that the whole world is 
now cate A into the same neighborhood ; ard 
surely a mau ought to know something about 
his neighbors. ‘I'he same amount of geographi- 
cal knowledge which would have made a man 
respectable fifteen, or even ten years ago, would 
not save him from the brand of ignorance now. 
The materials are fast becoming as volumin- 
ous for a history of the United States as they 
were but a short time since for a history of the 
world. The use of machinery in all the arts, 
trades and manufactures, and even in agricul- 
ture, renders it indespensable that every artisan, 
mechanic, manufacturer and farmer who wishes 
te be any thing more, on his own premises, 
than a wheel or an ox, should understand the 
principles and laws of the machinery he uses. 

And, what is most important, in addition to 
all this, the sciences are not only constantly 
enlarging their respective spheres of action 
and discovery, but they are as it were, entering 
into copartnerships with each other, and thus, 
by their combined powers, producing new and 
grand results, to which no individual of them, 
acting singly, could ever attain; so that a man 
is bound not only to know more in regard to 
any one science, but more sciences. Formerly 
the telescope revealed to us the wonders of 
creation in the heavens above, and the micros- 
cope in the earth below; and Hercules would 
as soon have besought a pigmy to assist him in 
his Twelve Labors, as the astronomer would 
have expected aid from the microscopist.— 
Now the telescope daguerreotypes a picture of 
the heavens, and the microscope, by enlarging 
the minutest object in that picture millions of 
times, helps our conceptions to seize upon the 
grandeur and magnificence of the original. 

Microscopy has become a fellow-worker with 
Anatomy and Pathology in regard to the struc- 
tural cuanges produced by disease, and is thus 
pouring light upon that realm of darkness, out 
of which so much of human suffering has come. 
The laws of mechanical motion are made to 
illustrate the laws and properties of all the 
colors in the rainbow. Under the combinatior: 
ot astronomy with geology, the moon solves 
problems respecting the thickness of the earth’s 
crust, and shows the density of its interior.— 
The chemist, the botanist, the mineralogist, 
the entomologist, and now the engineer, are 
uniting with the agriculturist, in developing 
and producing wonders, whose authors in any 
other age of the world would have been wor- 
shiped as demi-gods, or hung as wizards.— 
Steamboats, railroads and magnetism have be- 
come grand agents, not only in commerce and 
in politics, but in general the diffusion of knowl- 
edge and of religious truth; and though a man 
should now live only to the age of seventy 
years, he can do more work than one of the 
old patriarchs with his seven hundred. How 
difficult and how expensive it was only a dozen 
years ago to determine longitudes, and how 
impossible to determine them with exactness ! 
Several chronometers were carried across the 
ocean in order to get the mean of their aggre- 
gate errors. They were also carried, voyage 
after voyage, to eliminate fractions of error by 
getting the mean error of many means of error. 
Now, through the instrumentality of the Tele- 
graph, longitudes can be ascertained as a 
mere incident, and with an accuracy approach- 








ing that of Omniscience. Who would have 
thought that the first man who ever drew out 
an iron wire, and the man who first discovered 
glass, were taking the essential preliminary 
steps to the transmission of intelligence by 
lightning, and that iron and glass, in the tele- 
graph and in architecture, were to become Jn- 
stitutions? Who would have thought that 
when the Marquis of Worcester first saw the 
lid of a tea-kettle thrown up by the boiling of 
the water within it, he was coéperating with 
the first man who ever wove a sail, or shaped 
an oar, or turned a wheel, to give mankind 
their present marvellous power of navigating 
the seas and of transporting themselves and 
tbeir burdens acrosstbeland? * * * * * 

The detective police, with all their ingenuity, 
even under Fouché and Bonaparte, never had 
such flying messengers for the pursuit and arrest 
of fugitive offenders as is supplied by the Mag- 
uetic Telegraph, which instantaneously stations 
an anticipating officer in every city whither a cul- 
prit may hie for refuge ; which heralds his crime 
and paints his face, so that, which way soever he 
may flee, if he runs from the arms of one po- 
lice, he runs into the jaws of another! In how 
many scores of cases has chemistry tracked out 
the poisoning murderer, and brought crimes to 
light which the criminal thought were forever 
buried in the grave! Here human science 
imitates Omniscience, or the All-Science, 
and even the corruption of his victim’s body 
can not save the malefactor from the effects of 
that analysis which can detect the deadly po- 
tion, even after the organs themselves are de- 
eayed. In Prussia, a thief robbed a barrel of 
its specie from a train of cars, filling the emptied 
cask with sand, so that no suspicion should be 
excited by its loss of weight. On consultation, 
Professor Ehrenburg sent to each of the stations 
at which the cars had stopped for a sample of 
the sand in its vicinity, and then, by means of 
his microscope, he identified the station from 
which the substituted sand had been taken.— 
The station, once ascertained, it was easy to 
fasten upon the culprit from among the small 
number of employees there. 

Science has now a most extraordinary and 
beneficent enterprise in hand for detecting adul- 
terations in articles of food. The atomic 
particles of different edibles or esculents, as 
of wheat or potatoes, for instance, have a de- 


terminate form, shape and structure. Each 
atom has a distinctive peculiarity, a family 
face, by which it can be distinguished from 


all other kinds, as an African can be distin- 
guished from a Caucasian, or a Jew from a 
Chinese. The cheaper substances, by which 
the more costly and valuable can be adulter- 
ated, have their respective physiognomies also. 
The microscope discerns between them as read- 
ily as a farmer discerns between bis sheep and 
swine. 

The atom of the potato starch,—the cheap- 
est, or one of the cheapest substances used for 
adulterating flour,—is said to be marked with 
a cross; so that the moment the microscope is 
applied, all the particles of this ingredient turn 
state’s evidence and make affidavit, certifying 
to the fraud under their own signature, ‘ Pota- 
to Starch, his X mark!’ 





Poxireness.— What is true politeness? Does 
it consist merely in what are recognized as the 
personal graces?—in smiles, in bows, and the 
like muscular movements? No; nor in the 
mere ‘polish,’ or ‘elegance of manner,’ included 
in the definitions of lexicographers. It consists 
in something deeper and higher then these, which 
may be external and occasional. It has reference 
to the heart and the conscience—to the moral 
sense—to the soul. 

Lord Chesterfield has left his views of polite- 
ness. So has the Apostle Paul. Compare their 
teachings. You cannot fail to detect the differ- 
ence, or to decide in favor of the latter. His 
rules are those of sincerity. They are founded 
on just views of duty to our neighbor. They are 
unselfish, and therefore always kind in tone, and 
kindly in tendency. The rules laid down by 
Chesterfield ignore all ideas of sincerity, and 
scoff at them as silly sentimentalism. Their 
practice leads to deceit. Their end is not to 
‘deal justly,’ but to ‘ please.’ They begin and end 
in love of self, not of the neighbor. They may 
convert you into a practical hypocrite. But they 
will never make you ajust man—and, without 
‘equal and exact justice to all men,’ there can be 
no true politeness. In the sincere practice of this 
rule, whether by the most uncouth son of the 
mountain, or the most polished daughter uf the 
valley—the millionaire in his palace, or the peas- 
ant in his hut—the pioneer in his cabin, or the 
Indian in his wigwam—is ¢rue politeness to be 
found. This, and this only, will endure the test 
of the golden rule, and render social intercourse 
what God designed it to be among those formes. 
after his image, and made only ‘a little lower than 
the angels.’—Ezchange Paper. 
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